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says he'll give nuts; now if 
youll bring some apples, 
they’ll be just the thing.’ 

* How many should you 
want ?’ asked Frank. 

*O, only half a peck, or 
thereabouts. You'll get 
For some days Frank saw little of Hard- | them, won’t you ?” 
ell,and the favorable impression which the | ‘I'll see ifI can. I must 
orange had@produced, deepened. He began | go now.’ 

o think that he himself would dowellto| As he walked along to- 
popy his generosity, and that he had not | wards home, he thought of 
been much at fault in listening to him. |the apples he had ordered, 
Mrs. Norton was a widow, and Frank and wished he could go to 
being her eldest son, she placed much | the party. One thing he 
ponfidence in him. He was now old|was sure of, his mother 
pnough to understand something of the | would never consent to let 
ares which devolved upon her, and she | him go, and it was useless 
had taught him how he could be of great to ask her. Buthe decided 
ssistance to her in the management of] to obtain leave to spend the 
prdinary transactions, relating to provid- | evening at his uncle’s, and under pretence 
ng for the family ; thus she often sent | of going there, he could attend the party. 
him to purchase,articles, or to dispose of There was some difficulty in his mind 
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n which they raised more vegetables than recollect that he had seen an empty box 
hey needed for their own use, feeling jin the wood-shed, then he came to the 
hat she could depend upon his judgement. | conclusion that he would go to the store- 
He had always been a truthful, obedient | room and fill his pockets and handkerchief 
on, and she had little fear but he would| with them, while Mary was washing the 
siact grow up an upright, virtuous man. There | dinner-dishes the next day, and carry them 
aguemm@iwas, indeed, one trait in his character|out to the box. After school he could 


oe bout which she sometimes felt anxious, | take them from the box, and, climbing 
impwaiand that was his want of resolution. He /| over the fence into Mr. L ’s field, go 
ariety,@™was too easily persuaded by others to do | across to Hardwell’s barn and leave them 
mee"Pthings which his own good sense after-|in the care of John. All these plans were 
——~fiwards told him better have been left un- | matured before he reached home. 

done ; this was one motive that panned 

her advice in regard to Hardwell. the shed undiscovered, and felt quite elat- 
On Wednesday afternoon Frank went ed at the favorable aspect of affairs. He| 
tothe grocery and ordered some apples to | had not a doubt of his going to the party, 
be sent home, according to his mother’s lend told John so, who praised his ‘ in- 
request. As he was returning thence, in genuity,’ as he called it, in contriving the 
front of Mr. Hardwell’s barn he saw the 
boys playing ‘ ring-taw,’ so he crossed 
over to \ave a look atthe game. There 
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He succeeded in getting the apples into 
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removal of the apples. 

Mrs. Norton had occasion to go to the 
|store-room in the afternoon, and imme- 
Wawas Join with his hands in his pockets, | diately missed her fruit. Returning to 
smoking, as usual; and Frank noticed | the kitchen, she asked Mary what had be- 
that the perfume of the cigar was more) come of it. The girl was as much aston- 
pleasant than he had ever known. ished as her mistress, and denied all 

‘You won’t refuse one of these, certain- knowledge of their loss. 
ly,’ said John, as Frank drew near. ‘Just! «No one besides yourself, Mary, has ac- 
try one,—capital flavor—fit for a prince.’ bie to the room,’ said Mrs. Norton, ‘ ex- 
ers ‘What is it ?’ asked Frank, his curiosity | cept the children, and it is’nt at all likely 























treatment. 





triumphing over his wavering resolution. |they would take so many apples at! prayers.’ 
‘Try and see for yourself—there, ain’t|once, If you have taken them, only con-| «And was there not One beside me of 
upply it nice?” said he, as the boy took the light- | fess it now, and I’ll say no more about it ;| whom to ask forgiveness, my son?’ 


onery, @ ed roll and gave two or three whiffs. 


but don’t let it happen again.’ 

‘Cinnamon, is’nt it? Well, it does smell 
28, &e. 
a I told you so. Now I should like to 


:paxie know what there is hurtful in that. Every- 





good in a cigar as in cake ?” 





BOLOGE 

Berni ing, forgetful of his mother’s wishes, and} «Well, Mary, I hope you are speaking} listened to his reply ; then clasping both 
his previous compunctions of conscience, lth 

Dy until the game was ended and the boys | with you before; but it is strange 

of “THY dispersed. 

of pro *Don’t be in a hurry,’ said John, seeing | cry of distress interrupted the conversation. | 


inent tes 


slways 


ay iem to tell yousomething. 1’m going to have | ately exclaimed, ‘ An’ sure, ma’am, there’s|him.’ 


i any 


‘the atu & party to-morrow evening, here in our | the thafe wid the apples ! Master Frankie, 


he ix barn, and I want you to come.’ indade!’ 
* What, in the evening ?’ inquired Frank. 
‘Yes, you'll come, won’t you. All the 
fellows are coming, and we'll have a grand 
stom S48 time. Perhaps we'll get up a circus, I 


— know a good many feats. 








tan,’ said Frank. 


ye—No 


iN, MB. 














Flying Fish. 
examination, that one leg was broken, and|surface of the water. The dolphins and| He held the coin towards me and said, 
the other badly bruised, and told the/the sea-birds are its greatest enemies. In| * Take the money—I am not a beggar, 
produce, for they had a nice large garden, | about the apples, until he happened to/mother that it would be some months be- 
fore he would be able to run about again. 
Frank heard these words with dismay ; 
but patiently endured the setting and/following description of flying fish pursued would have offended him the more, and 
bandaging of his broken limb, and made by the dolphin. 
not a word of complaint at the medicines 
that were ordered. 
* You're the bravest fellow I’ve met this|some distance, and was sparkling most 
long time,’ said the doctor as he left.—|gloriously in the sun, suddenly detected a | 





‘Keep up a good heart, there’s nothing 
better than this in cases ofthis kind.’ 
After he had gone, Frank covered his|so timed his fall as to arrive fairly at the 
face with his hands, and burst into tears.|place where our little friends, the flying | 
His mother tried to soothe him, and he|fish, were forced to drop into the sea to 
exclaimed, ‘ O, I don’t deserve such kind|Fefresh their weary wings. A flight of ing that 1 would go and see him imme- 
I’ve been a very bad boy.— 
Can you, will you forgive me, mother ? 
‘Yes, Frank,’ she replied, ‘ though I’m|for they had merely skimmed the wave,| At the breakfast-table I got into an an- 
deeply grieved that a child of mine could|and, thus recruited, continued their flight. | gry political discussion. The Senatorial 
|be guilty of theft.’ 
* More than that, mother, I am a liar, 
O, I am very wicked ! 


A sad expression passed over her face, 
and he spoke on: ‘I didn’t think I was 
so wicked till I fell over the fence. All in 
a moment it came to me, for I thought I|exhausted, they dropped their wings, and | friends, and writing for the next morning's 
was dying, and I—Iwas afraid to die with-|fell one by one into the jaws of the dol- paper, I quite forgot the pale-faced boy 
out asking your forgiveness and your phin, or were snapped up by the vigilant /and his dying mother. 


since I said my prayers.’ 
The tears fell like rain upon Frank|strue my interest in him, I will tell you | store ; he was out for a few minutes.— 
Frank made no reply, but kept on smok-| came to your sarvice,’ answered the girl. |Norton’s brown curls, while his mother|"2™&ly all that I know of him, so far as it | While I was standing in his door, an ac- 


*lside and poured forth her own and aaa ager 

A loud noise in the yard, followed by a|son’s sorrows into the ear of Him who has|street just ahead of me, looking emaciated | to the mission, end: thence to the rete 
said, ‘ Like as a father pitieth his children 
instast #1 Frank move on at the same time: ‘I want | Mary ran to the window, and immedi-|even so the Lord pitieth them that fear] 


IfI had not 


disobeyed you by going with John Hard-|huge leap, which brought him up with his | down after breakfast, to learn the facts of 
well, I should not be where I am now.’ |prey: they seemed conscious that escape|the matter. I talked with one and anoth- 


Perhaps if 
have I toched from the basket; an’ it’s|you ask for me, He will hear you. 
not the likes of ye shud be sayin’ that|afraid to pray for myself, it is so long] 4.ath has affected me so deeply. But he | upon his heel and left the office. 
. body uses cinnamon, and why ain’t it as|same to Mairy O’Conner, who had sich a 
beautiful character to show ye whin she 





him to see the error of his} The boy had interested me, and though 
conduct, and through the |I am a callous man, whom buffeting with 
discipline of suffering, given | the world has prematurely hardened, I 
hes. anesten waned chevnath could not allow him to leave me until I 
Shieh | had given him a word of comfort. 
to grapple with the tempta-| « My fine fellow, said I, ‘ will you come 
tions which so encompass a/ to my office at seven o'clock this evening ?” 
school-boy’s life. | I will,’ he answered, ‘I will do any- 
|thing to earn some money for my sick 
| mother.’ 
haeasahamted mEAEE, | I took a five dollar piece from my pock- 
This little fish is usually | et, and put it into his hand. 
about eight inchesinlength.| ‘The boy looked at the money ; then he 
By the use of its large fins looked at me, and then burst into tears. 
it % able to leave the water nes me, I had a great mind to cry too. 
hind Said he, 
and sustain itself for several |. nia'T act likes little beggar ¥ 
seconds in the air, some-|} As he spoke the word ‘ beggar,’ he burst 
times rising tothe height of out again, and the tears gushed forth 
twenty feet. Generally one | afresh. 
of a school takes aleap first,| * No, my lad,’ said I, ‘ but take that to 
asi then hia talleeca folie, 1eeee mother, and this evening I will have 
Pug t . ,’|a place for you, so that you can earn the 
shooting in nearly a straight money, and when you have enough of it, 
line, and skimming along a little above the perhaps you can pay me back.’ 





‘0- 





a very interesting book called ‘‘ Pencillings | “ a ee a rem * oe told a 

g |to starve rather t ; t take 
by the Sea Shore,” published by the Mas- | it? re er Ce er one 
sachusetts Sabbath School Society, is the; He was so earnest, that to have refused 





89, requesting him to call upon me at 


« The other morning, & leg dolphin, |°°7" in the evening, I told him to go 


‘ : it {home tohis mother, and tell her that he 
which had been following the ship for |}44 found a friend who would get hima 


situation. 

He tripped away with a lighter heart. 
|1 went on my way, thinking how I could 
and would befriend him. It was only the 
day before, that a friend had told me he 
wanted a boy of about his years, and if he 
was faithful and trustworthy, would pay 
him a liberal salary. I resolved in my 


shoal of flying fish rising from the sea.— 
With the rapidity of lightning he wheeled 
round, made one tremenduous leap, and | 


sea-gulls now joined in the pursuit; we 
gave up our proteges for lost, when, to 
our great joy, we beheld them rising again, | 


diately after breakfast. But— 


“ The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it.” 


Their restless foe pursued them with giant | election was on the tapis, and we had got 
strides, now cutting the wave, which|the news that morning that a reverend 
flashed and sparkled with the reflection of Senator belonging to our side, had sold 
his brilliant coat, and then giving one|outand gone over to the enemy. I went 


was impossible ; their flight became short- | er, till the case of the poor boy was quite 
er and more flurried, whilst the dolphin, | driven from my mind. Before I returned, 
animated by the certain prospect of suc-|the dispatches began to arrive from the 
ces, grew more vigorous in his bounds ; | Capitol, and what with talking to interest 








gulls.” | At seven o’clock he came. My heart 
aes |smote me when I saw him, for I had neg- 

THE CRIME OF DELAY. {lected and broken my promises. But I 
You ask, why I took so much interest told him—God forgive me—that I could 





*O yes, mother; but I dare not asklin the boy? I will tell you; but you not see the man whom I thought would 
‘ An’ shure, ma’am, it’s not meself would|myself,’ said he, sobbing violently; ‘ I1;must never allude to the subject again.— employ him, but if he would come the 
good.’ be afther decavin’ ye. Niver an apple|can’t bear to think of Him. 


I had thought that, for my own credit, no | next day at two o’clock, I would get him 
I one should ever know the reason for my | the situation, and pay him the first month’s 
aM \solicitude concerning him, or why his|salary in advance. Dejected, he turned 


is dead now, and lest you should miscon-| The next morning I wentto my friend’s 


affects myself. |quaintance with a fine horse and buggy 
One year ago, or thereabouts, as I went | came along, and asked me to ride with 


e truth. Ihave had no fault to find his hands in hers, she kneeled by the bed-|to my office on a beautiful morning in| him to the mission. I at once consented, 


March, I noticed a boy walking down the | thinking to call as I came in. We went 
land yet beautiful. There was a peculiar course. Time flew swiftly, and before I 
|—an exceedingly anxious look, that I had | was aware of it, two o’clock had passed, 
never seen before. There was the face of and I came home to find that the boy had 
a boy with the anxiety of aman. Itstruck been to see me, and had gone away. I 


Mrs Norton was indeed shocked when|me as peculiar at the first glance, and | did not suppose I should see him again 


| 


Frank, after being assured of her forgive-|stopped to look at him. I perceived that | that night, and put off the matter—so A 

Mrs. Norton turned and saw her son|ness, told the extent of his misbehavior ; it was with difficulty he could restrain | portant to him—till morning. But he 
Frank lying on the ground near the garden| put she saw that his repentance was real imeelf fom sobbing slovd. When he 
fence, while around him were scattered a| 


came again in the, évening, and I had to 
*|saw me, he repressed his emotion, and tell him that I had been away. The next 


and she still looked hopefully forward to spoke up with an obvious effort of uncon- | day at twelve, however, should see him in 
quantity of those same apples whose loss|his correct deportment in the future,—|cern. 
she had attributed to Mary. The next in-| During his confinement they held many| ‘ Please, Sir, are you the editor of| It was nearly twelve the next day when 
ION ‘I don’t know ;-1 should like to if Ij stant the stout Irish girl had him in her|conversations upon the dangerous course|*be i 
IO}. arms, and brought him carefully into the|which he had been tempted to take, and 

‘Well, what'll you bring? Every boy/house. She then went for a physician,/he had ample time for reflection, so that 
8 going to contribute something towands| while his mother chafed his hands and his| 
ive the entertainment. My part is to furnish|temples. Scarcely five minutes elapsed 
the room and the lights. We have got! before she returned with the doctor, whom 
two lanterns, and I shall borrow another, | she had the good fortune to meet only a 
anaxto@ that will be enough, 1 think. Ben Harris — rods up the street. He found pea the pains and trials of sickness had led 


a new place. 


\I bethought myself of my promise. I 
‘I am,’ said I, ‘ my fine fellow, and what!|hastened: down to see my friend, and 
can I do for you ?” |found that I was too late; the vacancy 

*Mother’s sick, sir, and we are very | had been filled about an hour before.— 





when he was once more able to join his|poor, and I want to get a place to work.’ Conscience-smitten, I returned to the of- 
schoolmates, he took with him a greater| ‘ What can you do ?’ said I. d paas, and met the boy’s anxious look as 1 
reverence for her counsels, and a more| _‘, I will try to do anything,’ he repli- | 
abiding sense of the God's goodness, who, 


entered the door. I told him I had just 


ed, ‘ but I don’t know what I can do, for | been to see about the promised situation, 
I always went to school before I came to|and it was taken. Yet, I thought I could 
California. I will try to do anything.’ 


get him a place soon. He thanked me, 
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THE YOUTH’S-COMPANION. 











but his heart was bursting. I saw that an|dence in theIndian,.and will not believe | faster than he did for a couple.of|should not befrequent, else it loses its| it with the soil, and returned to her ¢ 
anxiety, terrible for one so young, was/|that-he will abuse or betray the trust that/ minutes, at the end of time he be-jeffeet, or only develops the spirit of a| dren, who demanded her utmost care 


wearing his life away. 

The next dey I found him a place, and 
engaged it for him. I sat in my office 
writing, when the door suddenly opened, 
and he entered, He was pale, but calmer 
than I had seen him before. 

‘Well, my fine fellow,’ said I, ‘I have 
got you a place at last. You are to have 
twenty-five dollars a week, and you shall 
have a month’s, salary im advance, if you 
like.’ 


is thus reposed,’ 

“So much is well,” replied the chief; 
“the Indian will repay confidence with 
confidence; if you will trust, he will trust 
you. Let this boy go with meto my wig- 
wam—lI will bring him back in three days 
with my answer,” 

If an arrow had pierced the bosom of 
the mother, she could not have felta deep- 
er pang than went to her heart as the In- 
dian made this proposal. She sprang for- 

He came towards me and handed me a| ward, and, running to the boy, who stood 
slip of paper. It was a notice for the|at the side of the sachem, looking into his 
newspapers, and announced the death of|face with pleased wonder and admiration, 
his mother | she encircled him in her arms, and was 

I have since had many severe crosses—| about to fly from the room. A gloomy 
I have felt that all was lost, and that my | and ominous frown came over the sachem’s 
life was not worth a rush. I have seen| brow, but he did not speak. 
my fondest hopes crushed by one fell blow, But not so with Judge W - He 
and have felt to cry out in agony at the| knew that the success of their enterprise 
cruel fate that pursued me ; but all that I|—the lives of his family—depended on 
had ever suffered, was nothing to what I | the decision of a moment. 
felt when I looked on the pale, calm, in- “« Stay, stay, my daughter,” he said.— 
tellectual boy, with his big blue eyes gaz- |‘ Bring back the boy, I beseech you. He 
ing into mine, and thought that, perhaps, |is not more dear to you than to me. I 
but for my neglect, his mother might then would not risk a hair of his head. But, 
have been alive. I know not how I looked | my child, he must go with the chief. God 
or how [| acted, but I know that man never | will watch over him. He will be as safe 
suffered more in a short space of time than! in the sachem’s wigwam as beneath our 
I did. Ihave never got over it yet, and I | own roof.” 
never shall. You may not be able to| The agonized mother hesitated fora mo- 
realize the full force of it, but I would not|ment; she then slowly returned, placed 
have the same touch of heartbreak again|the boy on the knee of the chief, and, 
—no, not for all the lands ever owned by | kneeling at his feet, burst into a flood of 
McGregor. |tears. The gloom passed from the sachem’s 

I tried to do what I could to drive away | brow, but he said not a word. He arose 
the deep melancholy, that seemed to have | and departed. 
settled upon him. But he would not be| We shall not attempt to describe the 
comforted. He seemed to be impressed | agony of the mother for the ensuing days. 
with the idea that here, in San Francisco, | She was agitated by contending hopes and 
where so many live in extravagance andj|fears. In the night she awoke from sleep, 
splendor, his only friend, his beloved and | seeming to hear the screams of the child 
affectionate mother, had been allowed to | calling on its mother for help. But the 
perish in abject poverty and neglect. 1I|time wore slowly away, and the third day 











gan filling his pockets. : 
At length, the waiter asked him what 
he would have for dinner. 


the youth began to cry. His mother, 
however, appeased him; and, stopping 
his noise, he called in a mild tone of voice 
for some milk. 


nose from the cup until it had touched the 
bottom ; and when he did, there was still 
a drop pendent at its tip. This, however, 
fell off, as throwing his head back against 
the chair, he drew a loud, long breath, as 
if his dinner were done, and he himself 
completely exhausted. 


when he ‘ returned to his muttens.’ 


having made himself and parents suffici- 








slaye—of all things to be deprecated. But 
tha®it is to be the last resort should be 
therule. The father has a heavy hand, 
and should try every other mode of cor- 
rection first. There is a wonderful vir- 
tue often in a breakfast on dry bread, with 
cold water—in the loss of the privilege of 
a walk, a ride, a visit, or company ; or the 
sending to bed before dark; or depriva- 
tion of the gifts which the other members 
of a circle receive, etc. Never, never, how- 
ever, should a recreant child be shut in 
the dark closet, or the cellar, if a man will 
not injure the nervous system of a child 
for life ; and never should it be punished 
by being forced to commit portions of the 
Bible to memory. If a man wish his child 
to love that precious volume, its associa- 
tions should be with all that is pleasant 
and desirable.—Dr. Ferris. 


‘ Give me chicken,’ said he sharply. 
The chicken was brought, 

‘ Give me jelly.’ 

The currant jelly was ‘also brought. 
But, very soon, something going wrong, 


t 


* Give me milk.’ 
This furnished, he did not withdraw his 





But a few moments’ rest revived hima, 
Yet, 
nothing within sight suiting him, he sat, 
for the next five minutes, grumbling and 
whining, and in a humor decidedly un- 
favorable to the digestion of his almonds, 
chicken, jelly, and milk. But, at length, 


THE FAMILY. 





A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

The following instance of extreme des- 
titution and suffering will serve as a speci- 
men of the trials which many experienced | 
in their endeavors to establish a home in| 
the wilderness ; and although an extreme 
case, perhaps, yet it is a type of others 
with which the history of emigration 
abounds. 

One morning, late in the fall of 1810, a| 
hunter, who had been out in pursuit of | 
game, and was wending his way homeward 
with a single wild turkey hung to his belt, 
came out rather unexpectedly upon a little 
clearing, not far from the banks of the 
Huron river, in which stood a solitary log 
The molesses was peodaced—if for no cabin, the appearance of which, so far in 


th eg he Ato maaaaty abet | the recesses of the forest, and so isolated 
mance ya wor © stop the young wretc® § | from the possibility of relief in case of dan- 


ently uncomfortable, he knew what he 
wanted, and cried out boldly, 

‘Give me ‘lasses.’ 

‘Molasses, Sammy,’ replied his father, 
* you don’t want molasses at dinner!’ 

This parental reproof brought the blood 
into the face of the heir, and gathering up 
all the strength of his lungs for one burst 
of wrath, he bawled out, high above the 
clatter of knives and forks, 

*’Lasses ! ‘lasses! corn-dodger and ‘las- 
ses ! 





attention. 
father, lay prostrated by the T, 
she could not leave him a moment to 
for assistance, which was twelve miles ¢ 
Neither could she leave to prog 
food, and now her babe was dying 
want of nourishment. 
food was gone, and for three days she 
not broken her fast. 
niture, except the bed and stool, had} 
used to kcep alive the fire on the hea 
till that source was exhausted, and 
poor woman had taken her babe in 
arms, and sat down by the embers, 
yielded herself up to stern and awful ¢ 
Twenty-four hours more, and de 
would have left only their pale and 
ated remains to tell the sad story of 
Relief had reached her, he 
ever, at the critical moment, and now § 
fountain of her tears was broken up, 
she wept, as she had never wept before. 
Tears of joy flowed over her hagg 
cheeks and bathed her infant’s brow as4 
hugged it to her bosom. Not for he 
did she weep; no! she could have dj 
and blessed the stroke which laidsher gj 
by side with her husband in the cold 
| silent grave. There was no want of mi 
there ; no suffering such as sh® had 
But for her children; she had prayed 
life that they might live, and her pra 
How her heart leaped 
the thought that she might yet retum 
her mother’s home with her children! 
The dream was realized, and there 
melancholy joy in her heayt, and words 
thankfulness on her lips, as she sat at 
mother’s knees afterward, and told { 
story of her fearful and agonizing expe 
ence. 


pair. 


sufferings. 


was answered. 


attended the funeral, and interested some | 


of my friends in the case, so that she had | The morning waned away ; noon arrived :|a piece of bread for it. 


adecent burial. But the boy thanked me} 
not—how could he? Could he feel grati- | 
tude, that I had shown an interest in the! 


dead, which I had denied to the living?| paced the floor to and fro, goiny every few | to pieces. 
He seemed disinclined to receive any favor | minutes to the door, and looking through | ments into his mouth was the next ques- 
from me, and his clear, calm, mild eye,|the opening in the forest towards the sa- | tion. 


was too much for me to look at. That he! 
might not suppose that I was acting in his 
behalf, I got a friend to offer him a situa- 


tion where he could earn more than his/the eagle feathers of the chief were seen) well smeared from ear to ear as if he had 
support. But he did not keep it long.— | dancing above the bushes in the distance. | been sucking at the bung-hole of the ori- 
He grew paler each day, and soon was too | He advanced rapidly, and the little boy| ginal hogshead. He was now told to wipe 
I watched | 
him with more than fraternal interest, and|a young chief, his feet being dressed inj did it on the table-cloth. 


weak to attend to his duties. 


often went to see him inhis room. It 
was evident that he mustsoon die. I pro- 
eured a watcher for him, for my own pres- 
ence seemed to trouble him, and when I 
went the next day to see him, I found that 
he was dead. He died as he had lived, 
eursing me, I believe, in his heart. 
Pioneer Magazine. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE INDIAN CHIEF; 
OR A MOTHER'S CONFIDENCE. 


One of the first settlers in Western New 
York, was Judge W , who established 
himself at Whitestown, about four miles 
from Utica. He brought his family with 
him, among whom was a widowed daugh- 
ter with an only child—a fine boy about 
four years old. The country around was 
an unbroken forest, and this was the do- 
main of the savage tribes. 

Judge W saw the necessity of keep- 
ing on good terms with the Indians, for, 
as he was nearly alone, he was completely 
at their mercy. Accordingly he took every 
opportunity to assure them of his kindly 
feelings, and to secure their good will in 
return. Several of the chiefs came to see 
him, and all appeared pacific. But there 
was one thing that troubled him ; an aged 
chief of the Oneida tribe, and one of great 
influence, who resided at a distance of a 
dozen miles, had not been to see him, nor 
eould he ascertain the views and feelings 
of the sachem in respect to his settlement 
in that region. At last he sent him a mes- 











sage, and the answer was that the chief 


would visit him on the morrow. 

True to his appointment, the sachem 
came; Judge W received him with 
marks of respect, and introduced his wife, 
his daughter, and little boy. The inter- 
view that followed was interesting. Upon 
its result the Judge was convinced his se- 





curity might depend, and he was therefore 
exceedingly anxious to make a favorable 


impression upon the distinguished chief. 


He expressed his desire to settle in the|day gave me an opportunity of making an 
country, to live on terms of amity and 


good fellowship with the Indians. 


The chief heard him out, and then said, 
“ Brother, you ask much and you promise 
much. What pledge can you give of your 
The white man’s word may be| 


faith ? 


good to the white man, yet it is wind when 
spoken to the Indian.’ 

‘I have put my life in your hands,’ said 
the judge; ‘ is not that an evidence of my 
good intentions? 





I have placed confi- 








came. 


How slowly did the hours pass !| 


There was a 
The | 


yet the sachem came not. 
gloom over the whole household. 
mother was pale and silent. Judge W 





chem’s abode. 
At last, as the rays of the setting sun| 


| were thrown upon the tree-tops around, 


| 


was at his side. He was gaily attired as| 
| moccasins, a fine beaver skin was on his 
| shoulders, and eagle feathers were stuck 
|in his hair. He was in excellent spirits, | 
|and so proud was he of his honors that he | 
| seemed two inches taller than he was be- 
fore. He was soon in his mother’s arms, 
and in that brief minute she seemed to 
pass from death to life. It was a very 
happy meeting—too happy for us to des- 
cribe. 

“The white man has conquered,” said 
the sachem ; ‘*‘ hereafter let us be friends. 
You have trusted an Indian; he will re- 
pay you with confidence and friendship.” 

He was as good as his word ; and Judge 
WwW lived for many years in peace with 
the Indian tribes, and succeeded in laying 
|the foundation of a flourishing and pros- 
| perous community. 








DOMESTIC EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

Good domestic training is hardly includ- 
ed among the common virtues of American 
life. Travellers from other countries speak 
with wonder and indignation of the negli- 
gence of parents in the United States, of 
the almost universal failure to inculcate 
| filial reverence, and to enforce obedience 
jin the home circle of children. Boys and 
|girls emerge into manhood and woman- 
|hood with half-developed physical and 
| moral faculties, and during their very brief 
| tutelage often govern rather than obey.— 
They live upon dainties instead of simple 
food; they develop a morbid imagination 
by reading innumerable works of fiction ; 
they keep late hours and have their own 
| series of parties like their elders ; in short, 
| the simplicity of childhood is remembered 
as one of the antique relics of another age. 
A writer in Putnam's Magazine gives a 
| graphic description of a scene often wit- 
|nessed in public houses in this country, 
| which is worthy of being read and ponder- 
jed :— 

** A public table is a very good place 
for showing off the bringing up of children. 
| One small boy, four or five years of age, 
| who had a seat directly opposite mine, one 











observation or two on the effects of the 
discipline of the Virginia nursery. He 
was a determined looking little fellow, 
evidently accustomed to carrying things at 
home with a high hand, and kicking all 
the little negroes about right and left. 

He began his dinner with a dish of al- 


before him, and at which he made a sud- 
den grab the moment he was in his chair. 


monds, which happened to be standing 


But corn-dodger being a break- | 
fast cake, he was cajoled into substituting 
This he now 
amused himself with working around in 
the molasses until the bread was well 
soaked through, and more or less broken 
How then to get these frag- 


A spoon did not altogether suit} 
him, and finally in went the fingers. These 
carried him successfully through the job ; 
though, at the end of it, his face was as 


his face on the napkin; but I think he 


To all appearances, the little gourmand 
was satiated. He leaned back in his chair, 
braced his feet against the table, and seem- 
ed as quiet as if he had been the fattest 
boy in the state, instead of being, as he 
was, as lean as a stick. 

But he was not through his dinner yet. 
Giving the rickety table a sudden push 
with his feet, which overturned a good 
sized dish of custards, he resumed his up- 
right position, and cried out, 

* Beef—give me beef.’ 

*O, sonny,’ exclaimed the mother,’ * you 
have eaten enough !” 

‘ No, no, no!’ was the indignant reply, 
‘ give me beef! give me beef!’ 

What was to be done with the little} 
rascal? He kicked, squirmed, threw up| 
his napkin, and still cried for beef. He} 
would have it. 

Well, the beef, too, was brought. But} 
| he wouldn’t touch it—didn’t want it—and 
|sat pouting with one finger in his mouth. 
In fact, he could eat no more. Butas no- 
body said a word to him, he was the more 
indignant, and, bursting into a rage, he 
| threw the plate containing the beef into 
| his father’s lap, that containing the re- 
mainder of the molasses, into his mother’s, 
and himself, at the same time, under the 
table. 

‘Cesar!’ called out the father, ‘ take 
away this blackguard !’ 

And, before Sammy had time to catch 
his breath and scream twice, Cesar had 
him out of the dining-hall.” 








LITTLE GRAVES. 


There’s many an empty cradle, 
There's many a vacant bed, 

There’s many a lonely bosom, 
Whose joy and light has fled ; 

For thick in every graveyard 
The little hillocks lie— 

And every hillock represents 
An angel in the sky. 


PUNISHING CHILDREN. 

The extreme, last resort, is the personal 
infliction of the rod ; and, while the juve- 
nile nature is what it is, this must, in some 
instances, be employed, if a man will not 
spoil his child. There is a sickly senti- 
mentality prevalent with some on this 
point, perhaps the result of an excessive 
use of the rod in some injudicious hands, 
and they will have it abandoned, as too 
horrible. But the most observant know 
that it is wholesome that the errant one 


ger or sickness, excited his wonder and 
surprise. There was something in the 
appearance of the cabin itself which fixed 
his attention, and led him to a closer ex- 
amination. Although appearances indi- 
cated a recent occupancy, yet there was no 
evidence of life about the premises. He} 
approached the door and knocked. A} 
feeble voice bade him ‘come in,’ and he 
entered, but stood aghast on the threshold | 
at the scene which presented itself. Ona 
stool by the fire-place sat a female form re- 
duced to a mere skeleton; her clothing, 
as it clung to her attenuated figure, conv | 
ing to bring out into bold relief projecting 
angles and sharp outlines. In her arms | 
she held a babe a few months old, whose 
puny form, blanched features, and sunken 
eyes, betokened its lack of that nourish- 
ment which its starving mother was unable 
to give. On a rude bed behind the wom- 
an lay a boy of three years old, whose ap- 
pearance also manifested what everything 
went to show—disease and starvation.— 
The cabin was without a single article of 
furniture, except the stool on which the 
mother sat, and the bed on which lay her 
sick and dying boy. Everything else had 
disappeared. On the hearth was a pile of 
ashes, which to his experienced eye, indi- 
cated a lack of fire for at least some days. 

As soon as the awe-struck hunter had 
recovered in a measure from his first sur- | 
prise, he demanded to know what was the 
matter and where her husband was. 








tongue could not give utterance to.—| 


Mingled feelings of joy and sorrow chok- | 


ed her speech and she could not reply.— | 


to say, pointing towards the bed: 
* There lies my little Edward, I expect | 


cabin!’ 

Then, as if rendered frantic by the re-| 
cital of her sorrows and destitution, she| 
exclaimed in tones of deepest anguish, | 
‘O! that I was back to my own country, | 
where I could fall into the arms of my 
mother.’ 

A tear of sympathetic feeling rolled 
down the weatherbeaten face of the hunter, 
as he listened to the recital of her woes. 

Her story was soon told. In company 
with her husband, she had emigrated to 
the West in the flattering hope of having | 
a home all their own, where the earth | 
would at least yield them a living. Alas! 
she was destined, like many others, to 
bitter disappointment. Soon after their 
arrival her husband had erected his cabin, 
girdled the trees, and cleared a small spot 
of ground, but when fall came he sickened 
and died. His poor heart-broken wife | 
took the body of her husband in her arms, 
and half dragged, half carried it to theout- 
side of the cabin, where she contrived, 
with the aid of the axe anda sharpened 
stick, to dig a shallow grave in which she 





should understand that there is one at 








No squirrel ever put nuts into his mouth 


hand, if necessity requires. 


Her boy, the i 


ant. 





CARE FOR THE NEGLECTED 





e of 


Every morsel 


Every article of 


The Sabbath School Journal gives 


A few days ago a poor, wretched 


following fact from an English pap 
which conveys a lesson to every tend 
conscience. 


lit 


outcast, named Miles, the son of bad» 
rents, and possessing no means, apparel 
ly, of getting a meal beyond what he co 

either beg or steal, was charged before 

English court with stealing some de 
wood from a fence. 
of the boy’s guilt; he confessed it, bt 
added that he had tasted nothing for 

days, and had taken the wood to cock 
few potatoes which had been given to him 


There was no dow 


* Have you any father?” asked the m 


gistrate. 
‘Yes, sir,’ said the boy, ‘but hei 
transported.’ 
* And have you ever been in prison? 
The boy—* Yes, four times—once fq 
stealing nuts, once for stealing apple 
once for stealing potatoes, and once {i 
breaking into a house.’ 


* How old are you?” 

‘ Mother says I am sixteen.’ 

‘ Have you ever been flogged ?” 
‘Yes.’ 

‘ How often?” 

* Once.’ 


Magistrate—* Well, I really don’t know 


what punishment we can give you 
change.’ 


The bench could’nt flog him, as he wa 
A| beyond the age prescribed by the Juvenilf 
frantic burst of tears was her only answer. | Offenders’ Act, so they sent him to j 
Her overcharged and burdened heart was | again for a mcnth, and told him he 

overflowing with emotions which her| better take care of himself when he ¢ 


out! 
The reporter, in publishing this 
says—If any one would have the kin 


At length, however, mastering herself by|to point out to the unfortunate Titth 
an effort, she managed between her sobs | wretch how he is to ‘ take care of him 

|he would be doing an act of real bener 
He had now been in prisonfi 
he is dying ; and here is my babe, so sick | times ! On each occasion he had been tel 
I cannot lay her down; I am so weak and | that ‘ he had better take care of hims 
feeble I can scarcely sit in my seat, and | when he comes out Y : He has come 0 
my poor husband lies buried beside the | and he has found himself scouted 4 
looked upon with suspicion by everybody, 
Starving, he has thieved again, as the onl 
means of ‘ taking care of himself,’ and 
same fate—a prison or the lash— 


lence. 


awaited him. 





THE MARRIAGE FEE. 


ing with a farmer about the ease 
which a minister earned money. 


called on to marry acouple, you nev 


few minutes’ service.’ 


town, a place about four miles from 
he lived. When the ceremony was 


ter: 





placed the body of her best and only 
friend ; then with a tearless eye. but brok- 


something for your trouble. 


The late Dr. Boynton was once disptt 


‘Now,’ said the farmer, ‘ when you 


pect a less sum than three dollars, 
you sometimes get ten dollars—this for 


‘Pooh!’ replied the doctor, ‘I wo 
agree to give you half of my very ne 
marriage fee for a bushel of potatoes.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said the farmer, ‘I'll 
your offer, and send you the potatoes. 

A few days afterwards, the doctor 
called on to splice a loving couple at D 


the bridegroom said to the worthy miss 
* Well, parson, I s’pose I must fork ov4 


What #4 
The use/en heart, and nervous hand, she covered | you to taking one of my terrier pups 4 


for 4 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


59 








The best breed, I tell you, in the country. 
Shocking nice to have in the barn. Worth 
five dollars—and I s’pose a figure 2 would 
do for the splice, eh ?” 

The doctor took the pup with joy. The 
joke was too good; he hastened to the 
farmer, saying :— 

‘ Now, friend, here is my fee—how shall 
we divide it ?” 

The farmer relished the joke so well, 
that he increased the potatoes to half-a- 
dozen bushels. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A WORD TO BOYS. 

That tobacco is a filthy, disgusting, 
loathsome weed, it would be needless to 
deny, as the fact is self-evident. That it 
weakens the nervous system, and creates 
an unnatural thirst for alcoholic drinks, is 
generally allowed. To deprive a man of 
tobacco, after the habit of using it regular- 
ly has been acquired, would be a great| 
privation. Wemeet many consumers of 
the weed, who acknowledge they think it 
injurious to their health, and who have 
tried to abstain from its use, but could 
not, and also many consumers who boast 
that they could forego its use at pleasure ; 
but very few, if any, who have weaned 
themselves from it, after its use had be- 
come a settled habit. 

Youth are prone to think the cigar an 
ornament, and the habit of chewing an ac- 
complishment, but how often do they re- 
pent after it is too late, and the habit has 
become an indispensable and expensive 
burden. Authentic accounts are given of 
sailors paying twenty times the common 
price for tobacco, rather than do without 
it, at times when it had become scarce on 
shipboard. The historian has recorded 
the account of a company in the govern- 
ment service, who being sent out on an ex- 
ploring expedition, became lost, and con- | ¢ 
tinued their circuitous wanderings for 
weeks without scarcely any food, and af- 
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starvation, the remainder had lain down |t 
to die, when deliverance came. 
do you suppose could be the first request 
ofa man about to die with hunger? Can 
you believe it to be, ‘ Give me tobacco ?” 
Certainly not, without admitting that to- 
bacco has a dangerous and unwholesome 
influence on the appetite of man. 

What do the subjects of this dread mon- 
arch receive that compensates them for the 
nausea, dizziness, and vomiting, that have 
to be endured in the initiating process ; 
for the self-imposed tax of five to twenty 
dollars a year during the term of their 
natural lives, which are considerably 
shortened thereby; for that irresistible 
hankering after the liquid poison that de- 
grades man to the level with the brute? 
Are not these questions worthy of con- 
sideration by all those who are so fortunate 
as to stand without the pale of that charm- 
ed circle, which is so much easier entered 
than vacated ?—New England Farmer. 





THE YOUTHFUL MARTYR. 

William Hunter, aged nineteen, finding 

a chapel open, entered, and began to read 
in the English Bible which lay upon the 
desk. He was imprisoned; but Bishop 
Bonner offered to make him a freeman of 
the city, and to set him up in business, if 
he would recant. He answered, ‘I thank 
you for your great offers; but, my lord, 
I cannot find it in my heart to turn from 
God for the world ; for I count all worldly 
things but loss, in respect of the love of 
Christ.’ His parents came to him, and 
desired heartily of God that he might con- 
tinue to the end in that good way which 
he had begun. As he went to martyrdom 
he met his father, who said, ‘ God be with 

thee, son William.’ He replied, ‘ God be 
with you, good father; and be of good 
comfort, for I hope we shall meet again!’ | 
At the stake he kneeled down, and read | 
the fifty-first Psalm till he came to these | 
words: ‘The sacrifices of God is a broken | 
spirit. A broken and a contrite heart, O| 
God, thou wilt not despise.’ He retort 
to recant when offered the Queen’s pardon. 
The sun shone suddenly out of a dark 
cloud. The martyr said, ‘Son of God! 
shineupon me!’ He cast his Psalter into 
his brother's hand, who said, ‘ William, | 
think upon the holy passion of Christ, and | 
be not afraid of death.’ ‘ Behold!’ he re- | 
plied, ‘I am not afraid.’ 
his hands to heaven, and said, ‘ Lord, re- 
ceive my spirit.’ 

What a striking instance is this of the 








power of religion, not only in the pros-|},oken alive on the wheel. 


pect of suffering, but in the very scene it- 
self! Reader, is your religion of this kind? 
Have you renounced the world for Jesus ? 
—London Youth's Magazine. 


Check the first beginning of sin in thy 
thoughts ; use them roughly at the door, and 
think of the prophet Elisha’s saying, 2 Kings 
vi: 33: ‘Is not the sound of their master’s feet 
behinn them? God justly estimateth all inten- 
tions although they do not always break forth 
into actions. 


the root of a plant which grows in South 
America, called cassava. 
most poisonous plants in the world.. The 


with the juice of the cassava, and so dead- 
ly are its effects that the least scratch is 
very apt to prove fatal. 


plant are cleaned and then bruised into a 
kind of paste. 
and the poisonous juice runs out, and is 


dian dips his arrow to poison its point.— 
After the root is drained it is placed in a 
vessel filled with water. 
sues of the plant sink to the bottom, but 


j and is then drawn off with the water into 
ter part of their number had died from | another vessel, where it is allowed to set- 


And what | again turned off, and the starch is dried, 
and thus put into boxes for exportation. 


at a village on the coast of Normandy, and 
asked for supper and a bed ; the landlord 
and landlady were elderly people, and ap- 
parently poor. 
tion with them—invited them to partake 
of his cheer—asked many questions about 
them and their family, and particularly of 
a son, who had gone to sea when a boy, 
and whom they had long since given over 
as dead. 
room, and when she quitted him, he put a 
purse of gold into her hand, and desired 
her to take care of it till morning—pressed 


He then raised | when they found that they had dyed 
e 








WN untitnec 
INDIAN WOMEN POISONING ARROWS. 


Tapioca is a kind of starch made from| written on it by his grandmother herself. 


The matter was almost forgotten, when, 
a year afterward, the Rev. R Cc % 
the clergyman of W , (a parish about 
eight miles from Lynn,) gave the follow- 
ing history of the lost book. 

He said he had been sent for to see the 
wife of a man living on a wild common at 
the outskirts of his parish, a notoriously 
bad character. The message was brought 
to him by the medical man who attended 
her, and who, after describing her as be- 
ing most strangely altered, added, ‘* You 
will find the lion become a lamb.” And 
so it proved ; she who had been wild and 
rough, whose language had been violent, 
and her conduct untamed, lay on a bed of 
exceeding suffering, patient and resigned. 
On arriving at the house, the clergyman 
heard the following story from the woman 
herself, explaining the cause of the mar- 
vellous change: Her child had picked up 
the text-book and carried it home as a 
lawful spoil. Curiosity, or rather some 
feeling put into her heart by Him without 
whose leave a sparrow falleth not to the 
ground, had induced her to readit; the 
word had been blessed to her, and the 
understanding opened to receive the Gos- 
pel of truth. She could not describe the 
process, but the results were there. Sin 
in her sight had become hateful; blas- 
phemy. was no longer heard from her lips. 
She drew from under her pillow “her 
precious book,” as she called it, which had 
taken away the fear of death. 

She died soon afterward, filled with joy 
and hope in believing, having in those de- 
tached portions of Scripture found a 
Savior, all sufficient to bear her heavy 
burden of guilt, and present her clad in 
his own spotless righteousness before the 
throne of God, thus proving the truth of 
that verse, “* My word shall not return 
unto me void; it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and shall prosper in the 
thing whereunto I send it.”—Friendly 
Visitor. 





It is one of the 








ndians poison the points of their arrows 


The mode of preparing tapioca starch is 
een in the picture. The roots of the 


This is placed in a bag, 


ollected into avessel into which the In- 


The woody tis- 


he starch is diffused through the water, 


le. When the water is clear, that too is 





HYMN. 
What a strange and wondrous story, 
From the book of God is read, 
How the Lord of life and glory 
Had not where to lay his head ; 
How he left his throne in heaven, 
Here to suffer, bleed, and die, 
That my soul might be forgiven, 
And ascend to God on high. 


Father, let thy Holy Spirit 
Still reveal a Savior’s love, 
And prepare me to inlferit 
Glory, where he reigns above. 
There, with saints and angels dwelling, 
May I that great love proclaim, 
And with them be ever telling 
All the wonders of his name ! 





THE TREACHEROUS HOSTS. 
Many years since, a seafaring man called 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








He entered into conversa- For the Companion. 
THE PET ROBIN. 
One pleasant summer morning, cousin 
Lizzie and myself started for school at an 
early hour, as we wished to go through 
the fields and gather some flowers. We 
had gone but a short distance, when we 
were startled by the loud shouting of boys. 
On looking round, we saw at a little dis- 
tance, some rude boys vigorously pelting 
an apple-tree. We stood watching them, 
for we were curious to know what they 
were trying to do. Presently we saw 
something fall to the ground. 

*’Tis a bird ! said Lizzie. 
trying to kill the birds.’ 

As soon as the boys had gone we hast- 
ened to the spot, and there we found the 
bird that we had seen fall. It proved to 
bea young robin. It was still alive, though 
so much injured that it could scarcely 
move. We ran home with the poor little 
thing, and grandmother gave us some 
wool, which we placed in a basket, and 
then putting the bird into the nest we had 
thus prepared, we hurried away to school. 
Very glad were we to find, on our re- 
turn, that our little charge was still alive, 
and that it would open its beak and take 
the strawberries that we had - brought 
home for it. 

Day after day we watched over the little 
bird, and were repaid for our pains, Bob- 
bie was soon quite well, and would follow 


The landlady showed him to his 


her affectionately by the hand, and hade 
her good night. She returned to her hus- 
band, and showed him the accursed gold ; 
for its sake they agreed to murder the 
travcller in his sleep, which they accom- 
plished, and buried the body. In the 
morning, early, came two or three rela- 
tions, and asked in a joyful tone for the 
traveller who had arrived the night before. 
The old people seemed greatly confused, 
but said that he had risen early and gone 
away. ‘It is your own son who has late- 
ly returned from sea, and is come to make 
happy the evening of your days, and re- 
solved to lodge with you one night asa 
stranger, that he might see you unknown, 
and judge of your conduct to wayfaring 
mariners.” Language would be incompe- 
tent to describe the horror of the murder- 


‘They are 








| their hands in the blood of their long-lost 
|child. ‘They confessed their crime, the 
body was found, and the wretched mur- 
derers expiated their offences by being 





GREAT THINGS HANG ON LITTLE 
HINGES. 

A few years ago a little boy had a pres- 
ent from his grandmamma of a little text- 
book ; it was bound in red leather, and 
had his name writtenon it. One day, 
when he went to visit the lions at Lynn 
Mart, his little book fell out of his pocket. 
He was a very little boy, and much troubled 


us in our rambles through the fields. He 
would alight on our heads or shoulders, 
and sing and twitter, then he would fly 
away and alight on some tree or stump 





up with him. Sometimeshe would fly off 
quite out of sight among the trees ; but 
when we called ‘Robbie, Robbie,’ he 
would return and sing one of his sweetest 
songs, as if to say you need not fear that 
I shall be so ungrateful as to leave you. 
Every night Robbie flew away to a tall 
tree just in the edge of the forest, where 
he would stay till morning. He always 
occupied the same branch for his lodging- 
place. With the first glimmer of daylight 
he would return to the house, nor would 
he cease to peck at the window and flutter 
and scold till we arose and gave him his 
breakfast. 

Thus passed the summer days, till at 
length, one sunny day in autumn, our lit- 
tle pet took it into his head to join a flock 
of wild robins which were bound for a 
warmer clime. In vain we screamed Rob- 
bie! Robbie! he would not come, and we 
never saw him again. 

We were very sorry. But during the 
time Robbie had been with us we had 
been amply repaid for our kindness to 
him. He had told us in a thousand little 
ways that he loved us, and the pleasure 
this excited was an abundant reward. 

Ah, children, kindness is never without 
its reward, no matter under what circum- 
stances it may be manifested. 





CALLING ON THE GOVERNOR. 
Governor Crittenden, of Vermont, was 
a fine specimen of the noble-hearted. high- 


England, and his residence was a good 
old-fashioned farm. With all the gene- 
rosity and hospitality of the master and 
mistress of the mansion, there was nota 
particle of aristocratic exclusiveness about 
them. The Governor knew that a man 
was a man, provided his character and 
conduct was good, and was no subscriber 
to the doctrine that ‘fine feathers make 
fine birds.’ Homespun or velvet, he cared 
not what the garb was, provided the wear- 
er carried his heart in the right place. 
One day a man who had some business 
with the Governor, arrived at the house 
on horseback. Seeing a roughly dressed 
man near the door, he pulled up and called 
out: 

‘I say, you, does Governor Crittenden 
live here ?’ 

The man nodded. 

* Very well, old fellow,’ said the rider, 
lismounting, ‘ you hold my horse while I 
so into the house.’ 

He found Mrs. Crittenden, and stated 
that he had called to see the Governor on 
very important business. 

‘ Well,’ replied the Governer’s wife, ‘ he 
3 about here somewhere: I saw hima 
noment since. 


.olding your horse !’ 


vet is still fresh, 


minded and intelligent’ yeomanry of New| 


O? said she, looking out 
f the window, ‘there’s the Governor 


A virtuous man who has passed through the 
»mptations of the world, may be compared to 
he fish which lives all the time in salt water, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
he American Sunday School Union 
PUBLISHES NBARLY 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— 
CHILDREN AND youts ! 


Moral and Instructive, Useful and Ornamental, Religiou: 
and Unsectarian. 


The following are some of the latest : 


READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 
Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of “ Irish Amy.’ 
316 pp., With original IJustratious. 40 cents, 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 cts. 

FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nethe’s Six 
Months in 5 With Iilustrations, 0 pp., 15 cents. 

MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in i’rose and Verse ; Portrait aud surial 
place. Zoz pp. lsmo, % cents. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN, By 
author of * Kobert Dawson.” With upwards of thirty 
embiematical cuts, initial letters, & S72 pp. lsme, 
5U cents. 

STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. l8mo, ¥ cents. 

| MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, Late 

Missionary to Africa. By Key, Sterugnxs HH. Lyne, 
| D.v. Arecord of the arduous and faitutui though brief 
| labors of a Missionary in Africa, ¥%4U pp., 39 Cents, 

SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz: Slim Stephen—Littie Wily—The 
Indians. Each d with "st gs from ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. lomo, 16 cents. 

| SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 

| 4UU0 hymns, designed specially for Suuday-school use. 

| In various bindings, and at dierent prices. 

| STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, (356 pp. 18mo, 

ov cents. 

‘Luis volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
| embracing the principal iucidents in the guspel history ; 
‘each with a beautafus pictorial Lliustration from an original 

design. A more attractive and varuable book for ue nur- 

| sery, the family, or the school, wail not easily be found, 

| MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 

| ¥0z pp., 37 cents. 

| WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. Highly illustrated. 

| 1v6 pp. lSmoe, 35 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 
Ten stories in sumple language, and illustrated with a 
large Nue engraving. 

| THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
| 72 pp., 16 cents. 
| CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
taining a series of common objects ip the city, drawo 
from actual life, accompanied with descriptive sketches 
| The prints, letter-press and initials are priuted im co- 
| lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 
| 69 cents. 

SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. By 

| the author of ‘he Harvey Boys.”? 146 pp., ¥ cents. 

| PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 

| of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By HANNAH 

| Mong, With au allegorical illustrasion. 420 pp. lsmo, 
| SU ceuts 

| RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 

24 cents. 

A TOIL 

32 pp. 








126 pp. 18mo, 






GLASS FOR VERY 


0, 5 


YOUNG LADIES.— 


5 cents. 
HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp. 
3U cents. 
HENRY HOYT, Agent. 
No. 9 Cornhill. 
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BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 
SUCCESSORS 1O 
W.J. REYNOLDS & Co. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


Beg leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Books 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful books 


ROLLOS TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 
ROLLO BOOKS, 

BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 

In Six Volumes beautifully Illustrated. 


“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 





ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, 
| « « IN Paris, 
| “ SWITZERLAND, 


Lonpon, 
Tue Rune. 
“ SCOTLAND. 


| Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Rollo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making « 

| tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
| instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe- 
| rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 
countries visited, but to the customs, usages, and modes 
of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
ral ch ter of the incidents and adventures that the 








ooks. Among these are the following :— 
iINGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimpses of Beggar Life. 


‘Letters to 


ravings. Price 50 cents. 
g € 


hould read. 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or 
Principles. 
40 cents. 
WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book fo: 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 
GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘ 


, the Triumph 
With fine original illustrations. 


chapters, 230 pp. cents. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 


VILLAGE, 
Ppp. 22cents. 


THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. 


engravings. 122 pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 


should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 


er. 144 pp. 
Parents. 72 pp. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
15—tf 


DAVIS, WRIGHT & co., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 


CARPET HALL 


Haymarket mare, Boston. 
ly as Sq ’ 


GRAVINGS, 





rORD, 














|at the loss of the book, for his name was 












and sing and scold by turns, until we came 
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‘HE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. 8. SOCIETY | 


{ AS just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 
ferent publications, several new and very choice 
By | 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer ; or, | 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good,’ 
Young Communicants, on the Christian | 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- | 


of Christian | 
370 pp. 


Em 


By 


HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into | ~~ od 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 
ents. 


By the author of 
* Eldest Daughter,’ * Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean- 
Illustrated with three very expressive 


A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours | 


TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’s 


STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 
. 2 cents. 


WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian | and 
16 cents, will 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowest 
COST PRICES, 
Over the Boston & Maine R. R. ee | 


ANTED, AGENTS To Seu. Steet Prats Ev- | 
ludi ifally ill en- | that while good men 


No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 

with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 

the communication of useful knowledge ; and everything 

which they contain, except what 18 strictly personal, in 

| relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 

as exactly and scrupulously true. 
Price 50 cent per Vol. 


1—Imo. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover street, 
under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand and 


This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody | ™ke to order every description of 


| Clothing for Boys 

From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be made 

* | at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. With 
| thanks to former patrons, while in Court street, a con- 


: tinuance of favor is respectfully requesteJ. 
150 pp. 26 cents. 
Rev. Caleb | 


e Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 18 


| TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 

. out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
able and pleasant, by addressing 

ROBERT SEAKS, Publisher, 

No. 181 W lliam Street, 





New York. 
6—6mo. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! £§ 
ape in every section of the United States, 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 





BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 


Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But these ’ 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. toe crewicis bing epee y meres vn Rimi, 
cents. This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
TEN MILE 


| from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
| circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. t 

, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMIL 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
| all persons who may be pleased to procure subscriber: 
the above. From 5v to 100 copies may easily be circulated 
and sold in each of the ero cities and towns of the 
Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 
ie Application should be made at once, as the field 

will soon be occupied. 

Xr" Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a specimen i . Onreceipt of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the P' CTORIAL FAMILY 


| carefully boxed, and forwarded per ex 
and expense, to ont, central town or vi: 

} States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 
Register your Letters, your money w 


safe. 
} 7 In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very pop q 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable character, 


address the subscriber, — — 
| ROBERT SEARS, 18] William Street, New York, 





BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
, at our risk 
ge in the United 


P y may safely e in their circuls- 
graving of the “ Logp’s Prayer and Tex Command- | tion, they will confer a PuBLic BENgFIT, and receive a 
mENTS.”’ An active perron, with a small capital, can) Fain Compensation for their labor. 


make from $50 to $60 per month. Hat ie address | Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, 








Chorches to revive the good old custom 0 
Colonizing Churches. 

Phillips Church at South Boston, and the 
Orthodox Church at East Boston, and the 








APRIL 2, 1857. 





AN OPPORTUNITY TO DO GOOD. 

We have upon our shelves several hundred 
copies of back numbers of the Companion, pub- 
lished within the past year or two. Needing 
the room they occupy, we are under the neces- 
sity of selling them, and will do so at the low 
price of fifty cents per hundred copies. 

As the reading is of such a character as to 
be quite as interesting to-day as when first pub- 
lished, Sassatu Scuoon Teacueas and others, 
will do well to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to distribute interesting and profitable | 
reading matter among their young friends, or | 
among the poor, at very little cost. 





COLONIZING CHURCHES. 

The di of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and especially the dispersion of | 
the people during the seige of Boston, was sad- | 
ly seen when the old Congregational Churches | 
re-assembled, two of them having become ex- | 
tinct. Vital piety was at the lowest ebb. But} 
the great Head of the Church had preserved 
the two Baptist Churches at the north part of | 
the town from defection. They were blessed | 
with a Revival of Religion in 1807, under the | 
ministry of the Rev. Dr. Stillman and Rev. Dr. 
Skillman, Several members of the Old South | 
Church became much interested in that revival, 
and were desirous of extending it to the Con- 
gregational Churches. 

The good seed of the kingdom of their Lord | 








Mariner’s Church in Purchase Street, have been 
established within the same period. 

The old South Church was formed at Charles- 
town, May 16, 1669, Rev. Thomas Thatcher 
was installed their Pastor, Feb. 16, 1670, They 
have had fifteen Pastors, including the present 
two, Rev. G. W. Blagden and Rev. J. M. 
Manning. 

The above facts are mostly taken from the 
books printed for the several churches, giving 
their history, lists of members, and articles of 
faith. They may not be very interesting to 
young readers now, but will be useful to future 
generations. N. W. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 
Croton, Licking Co., Ohio, March 7, 1857. 
Mr. Olmstead & Co., Dear Sir—We have 

neglected to forward the dollar for the Youth’s 
Companion, thinking that ] would get more 
subscribers ; but as there are so many other 
papers and books, that they have almost all 
subscribed for other Magazines. 1 have at 
this late day succeeded in getting one sub- 
scriber, and now I will comply with your terms 
without delay, therefore I will enclose two dol- 
lars for two copies for this year. I return my 
thanks to you for sending the papers to me. 
I have taken them from the office and read them, 
so that I don’t know how to get along with- 
out them, neither my parents. 

Yours respectfully, Cuioz M. Granzs, 


North Bridgewater, Mass., March 14, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Sirs.—Feeling un- 








eral letting her have her own way in pretty | when itis considered that some insects pro- THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND 


nearly every thing else. duce as as nine generations in a summer, REFLECTOR, 
‘A guest at Mount Vernon happened to| the state of things, but for these birds, may be| 4 WEEKLY RELIGIOUS aND GENERAL NEWS. 
sleep in a room adjoining that occupied by the | readily concei PAPER. 


President and his lady. Late in the evening, 


c i Issued from 22 School Street, Boston. 
when people had retired to their various cham- 


Barreat i A Lirrie Onz.—Master Johnny 


r HIS te: its thirty-eighth vol ith 
bers, he heard the lady delivering a very ani-| come home from a visit to a neighbor, boasting T ths sonnovemas ee new =. as ao is one of the 
| mated lecture to her lord and master, upon | how well he had behaved, and what a good boy | argee —— most accredited of all our religious ox 


‘ something he had done, that she thought ought 
to be done differently. To all this he listened 
in the profoundest silence, and when she too 
was silent, lie opened his lips and spoke, ‘ Now, 
good sleep to you, my dear.’ This anecdote of 
the great man in his night cap is quite charac- 
teristic of him, but it is eq: so of most lords 
and masters, who, we imagine, all receive cur- 
tain lectures as Mr. Caudle and Washington 
did, in profound silence. Experience probably 
teaches them it is the best way.’ 


he had been; and then straightway, as suc 
urchins will, began to tease and trouble his 
sister Molly, aged five. ‘S'pose you do be- 
have nice when you abroad,’—at last ex- 
claimed Molly—‘ 1 wish you was my cousin.’ 


EDITING, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND CORBESPON- 
DENCE. 

The outlay of the WaTCHMAN AND ReriEcror for edit- 
ing, for contributions, for home and foreign correspon- 
dence is large. Some of the best pens in this country, 
and in the old world, are enlisted in giving interest to ite 
pages ; and it is the ere oT the conductors to add to 
the number of those in all parts of the world, whose minds 
are engaged in their service, and to spare no means at 
their command, to make the paper in its editing, its 
general correspondence, and its original matter through- 
out, of the very highest and best order. 


FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHARACTER. 
Particular attention is paid to making the WATCHMAN 
AND ReFLector a welcome visitor to the domestic circle, 
and also to the agricultural and industrial portions of the 


PerseverE.—When some one asked old 
father Scott, of Kentucky, ‘Why do you con-| 
tinue to preach when you have converted but 
one sinner in twenty years?’ ‘Have I con- 
verted one?’ said he. ‘ Yes,’ replied the other. 
‘Then,’ said the good man, ‘here’s for twenty 
years more; I may convert two!” 


A CURIOSITY. 
We received on yesterday, from “ Howard,” 





a letter dated Red Bayou, Janu 10, 1857, Why is a man who sets out to stop the cir- | community. It will contain matter every week, suited to 
: > r . ry f all th lass its I fully al- 
accompanied by a cigar box, which contained | ulation of a slander like one travelling to a the wants OCs ties, Sot the marketss it will give the 


what he says is a squirrel’s nest. He repre- Because he is| 
sents that the steamer White Cliffs, on her last 
trip from Fulton to Shreveport, struck a large 
cypress tree in Red Bayou, and amgng the 
limbs that fell on her forecastle was one that 
contained a nest, supposed to have been manu- 
factured by a squirrel. The nest forms a mass 
of varied matter, ingly d posed for the 
most part, adhering lightly together. We find 
in it two rifle balls of different sizes, duck shot, 
gamblers’ ivory checks, fishing lines, precussion 
caps, eggshells, pieces of glass and broom 
straw, the lead that covered the cork of a bot- 
tle, and divers other things. There is_no tell- 
ing what may be in the centre, for we have not 
broken it up; perhaps valuable coin and dia- 
monds. The mystery is, how, in that wild and 
unsettled region, such articles could be found 
by a squirrel; and further, how the little ani- 
mal should have taken a fancy to them. The 


city in the north of Africa? weekly price current, also a full and originally a 
digest of foreign news, of the doings in Congress, of legis- 


‘oing to trip a lie, (Tripoli. 
gong = P nf - . | lative and general political intelligence, with whatever is 
Here is a very good domestic toast—‘ May | important in the department of domestic news. 
your coffee and slanders against you be ever LITERARY CHARACTER, 
: : ’ 
alike—without grounds. The aim of the conductors will a to ney to give 
to the WaTcHMAN AND Reriector a high literary as 
t pe a ty Sig eee a Quakers 2° | well as religious character. They intend to have their 
oO reside : o the Friendly isies. 


columns especially inviting to the lovers et a chaste | 
= elevated literature. Condensed and carefully prepare: 
What land would be a delightful place for| 
babies? Lap-Land. 


reviews of interesting and good books, will from time to 
What place would suit boot blacks? Japan. 


time be given, and articles will be furnished in variety 
from employed pens, that will add richness and a perma- 

Why is 4 Bill Sticker like a gambler? _Be- 
cause he does nothing but placards (play cards.) 


nent value to our original matter. 
RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER. 
Why isa butcher’s cart like his boots? Be- 
cause he carries liis calves there. 





The WatcHMAN AND REFLECTOR, while Catholic in its 
tone, will always stand fast by the principles of evangeli- 
cal Christianity, and, “ speaking the truth in love,” will 
“contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.”? It will ever befriend rational and religious pro- 
gress, and the spirit of its columns will be found to breathe 
good will to all enligh i etforts to 1 he state 
of mankind, wherever struggling, and however darkened 
and oppressed. No pains will be spared to give full records 
of religious information, including Ecclesiastical Move- 
ments, Revival and Missionary Intelligence from all parts 














NIGHT. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


} 
had taken root in their hearts, and they wished | willing to part with the valued ‘Companion’ of 
their own brethren might be blessed in like | a number of years, I enclose two dollars to pay 
manner. They made an effort to have Sabbath | for the present year and for one in advance.— 
evening meetings held in the Old South | Wishing the best of success to this invaluable 











Church ; but were denied the privilege. Early | friend and faithful monitor of youth, I remain 
in 1808, they formed themselves into a “ So- | 
ciety for Mutual Religious Improvement.”— 
When they began to pray, the good seed began 
to spring up. They resolved to erect a new | 
house of worship, where evening lectures could | 
be held, and orgamze a new Church to sustain | 
it. This was the origin of Park Street Church, | 
which was organized February 27, 1809, and 
was followed by the dedication of the house of 
worship January 10, 1810. 
origina] members was twenty-four. 

Rev. Dr. Griffin soon after delivered, on Sab- 
bath evenings, the “ Park Street Lectures,” a 
course of sermons on doctrinal subjects, which 
were published, and are now re-published by | 
the Congregational Publication Society, asa 
standard work. Dr. Griffin’s great eloquence | 
and affectionate earnestness drew many hearers | 
who did not love the doctrines of grace. 

Essex Street Church was the next prominent | 
fruit ; and here began the system of Colonizing | 
Churches, the most successful method ever | 
adopted to propagate religion. A few brethren | 
having built a house of worship in Essex street, | 
but being unable to support a pastor, called for 
help from the other two Orthodox Churches, 
and aid was afforded them in August, 1822, by 
a deputation of nine members from the Old 
South and Park Street, and a promise of pe-| 
cuniary aid to enable them to settle a pastor. 
Rev. Samuel Green was settled in 1823. 

Bowdoin Street Church, the next Colony, was | 
established in July, 1825, thirty-seven members 
being deputed by the three churches above | 
named, for that purpose. Rev. Lyman Beecher 
was settled as Pastor, March 22, 1826. Their 
house of worship was dedicated March 1, 1826. | 

Salem Street Church was organized Sept. 1, | 
1827, by a similar deputation of ninety-seven 
members from other churches. The house of 
worship was dedicated July 17, 1827, and at 
the same time Rev. Justin Edwards was settled 
as Pastor. 

Pine Street Church was organized Sept. 2, 
1827, by forty-five members from the preced- 
ing Churches. The house of worship was 
dedicated Dec. 25, and Rev. Dr. Skinner in-| 
stalled Pastor, April 10, 1828. 

The two last were colonized simultanious!y. | 

Winter Street Church was organized May 6, 
1835, by a Colony of sixty-three members from | 

other churches. Rev. William M. Rogers was | 
installed Pastor, Aug. 6, 1835, and the present 
house of worship was dedicated Dec. 31, 1841. 





The number of |? 


Yours with respect, H. H. Packxarp. 





VARIETY. 
THE MINISTER’S DINNER. 

A lady at our boarding-house was discours- 
ing in her own pleasant way upon the nature 
of faith, and intimating that, if we would all 
trust in Providence, our wants would be sup- 


lied. She related an anecdote about a clergy- 
man of the olden time, which we will give the 


| meaning of in our homely way : 


“ An aged minister, with child-like trust in 
his Heavenly Father, went about doing good, 
taking no thought for the morrow. One day, 
at noon, he returned home, when his wife met 
him with a sorrowful countenance, saying there 
was not a mouthful of food in the house. 

“¢ Set the table ; the Lord will provide, he 
replied; and she did so, spreading out the 


| snowy cloth, setting the plates, arranging knives, 


tumblers, etc, just as she would have done if 
she had left a smoking repast in the kitchen, 
and he 

“ Lifted up his hands and prayed over that 
empty table— 

“ No such thing ; a miracle was not wrought 
in his behalf. It so happened that one of the 
members of that family was a bright-eyed, in- 
telligent dog, which had been taught to do 
errands, such as marketing, carrying home gro- 
ceries, etc. Well, the reverend gentleman 
opened the front door, called his canine friend, 
put a basket handle in his mouth, and whisper- 
ed in his ear. His dog-ship winked and wag- 





| ged his reply, and away he went. 


“*Why, what is that scratching at the door? 
La sakes, if it is’nt Tip, the minister’s dog; the 
good man has sent him, in the name of Jesus, 
to ask for his dinner, bless him. Sally, put 
the best part of the roast into that basket, plenty 
of vegetables for two persons, and the two big- 
gest apple-dumplings.’ ” 


CONVERSATION. 


He that would please in company must be 
attentive to what style is most proper. The 
scholastic should never be used but in a select 
company of learned men. ‘The didactic should 
seldom be used, and then only by judicious and 
aged persons, or those who are eminent for 
wisdom. No style is more extensively accept- 
able than the narrative, because this does not 
carry an air of superiority over the rest of the 
company, and therefore is most likely to please 
them ; for this purpose we should store our 
memory with short anecdotes and entertaining 
pieces of history. Almost every one listens 
with eagerness to extemporary history. Vanity 
often co-operates with curiosity, for he that is 
a hearer in one place, wishes to qualify him- 
self to be a principal speaker in some inferior 
| company, and therefore more attention is given 


They worshipped six years in the Odeon—|‘° narrations than anything else in conversation. 


which was formerly the “ Federal street Thea- 
Are,” but had been for some time occupied by 
Abner Kneeland for the purpose of preaching 
Infidelity. This was a bold and successful 
Christian effort. 

Mount Vernon Church was organized June 
1, 1842, by forty-seven members from other 
churches, and Rev. Edward N. Kirk at the 
same time installed as Pastor. Their house of 
worship was dedicated Jan. 4, 1844. 

Thus we see that in thirty-six years, seven 
churches, with Houses of Worship and Pastors, 
have been, by the blessing of God, permanently 
established in Boston, like “sturdy oaks which 
from little acorns grow.” It is full of encour- 
agement to Pastors to preach the Gospel faith- 


fully ; to Sabbath-echool Teachers to sow the | 


good seed diligently; to parents to train up 


| It is true, indeed, that sallies of wit and quick 
| replies are very pleasing in jon, but 
| they frequently tend to raise envy in 
|the company ; but the narrative wa 





| 


| them all.—Johnson. 

| sear eal 

NONE EXEMPT. 
In her life of Geo 

Kirkland 

| ly lady, Mrs. Martha Washington : 

| ‘lf we were to give our private opinion, 





and her dutiful sense ch 








States of America. 
| way of 8) 


some of 

neither 
| raises this nor any other evil nats Phag keeps 
all the company nearly upon an equatity, and, 
if judiciously managed, will certainly improve 


} Washington, Mrs. 
ves us one close view of that state- 


|says Mrs. Kirkland, ‘We should say Mrs. 
Martha Custis Washington, with her lurge for- 
tune, her strong domestic tastes and affections, 
ter, exer- 
cised her full share of influence over the Com- 
| mander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United 
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nest is in our office, where it may be seen by 
those who take an interest in curosities.— Gad- 
do (La.) Gazette. 


A SAFE HOUSE TO SLEEP IN. 


| A lawyer of high reputation in the city of 
| Philadelphia, was ~s in one of the 
| Southern States, and being belated one even- 
jing after a long day’s ride, he was compelled 
}to turn into a house on a solitary plantation, 
! and ask for shelter and hospitality for the night. 
His request was granted. In the course of the 
evening he thought he observed something re- 
served in the master of the house, which awak- 
ened his suspicions. He was at length con- 
ducted to his chamber, which was adjoining 
the family room. There he dwelt on the cir- 
cumstances which had alarmed him, till his ex- 
cited imagination was filled with thoughts of 
nightly robbery and assassination. He pro- 
ceeded to barricade the room as well as he 
could. He fastened down the windows, against 
the door he piled up tables, chairs, and every- 
thing that was movable in the room. While 
thus engaged, words uttered in a low voice 
caught his ear, and increased his alarm. He 
laced his ear at the keyhole. The man of the 
onse was engaged in family prayer. Among 
other objects of intercession, her was praying 
for ‘ the stranger whom the providence of God 
had unexpectedly brought to lodge beneath his 
roof that night.” Though no Christian himself, 
he knew that the prayers of Christians are like 
guardian angels to the abode in which they are 
offered up; and he went to bed and slept | 
soundly and sweetly, feeling that the house 
where God was feared and worshipped, was a 
safe house to sleep in. 








PLEASURES OF CONTENTMENT. 


I have a rich neighbor who is always so busy 
that he has no leisure to laugh; the whole 
business of his life is to get money, that he 
may still get more and more money. He is 
still drudging on, saying that Solomon says, 
‘The diligent hand maketh rich.’ And it is 
true, indeed ; but he considers not that it is not 
in the power of riches to make a man happy, 
for it was wisely said by a man of great obser- 
vation, That there may be as many miseries 
beyond riches as on this side of them” We 
see but the outside of the rich man’s happiness ; 
a few consider him to be like the silk-worm, 
that, when she seems to play, is at the very 
same time spinning her own bowels, and con- 
suming herself. And this many rich men do 
—loading themselves with corroding cares, to 
keep what they have already got. Let us, 
therefore, be thankful for health and compe- 
tence, and, above all, for a quiet conscience.— 
Isaac Walton. 


LIFE’S IRRITABILITIES. 
What’s the use of it ? 
to death on account of what other people may 
say of you, as long as you know it is not true. 
Take care of the truth; that’s your business.— 
All falsehoods go to the bosom of their father, 
the devil, and their framers soon follow. So 
much as to falsehoods of you. As to falsehoods 
to you, and as to every tale the most remotely 
prejudicial to another, treat it and the narrator 


with the utmost 











ible indifference, until you 


just, and wise, and kind. 


PECULIARLY EASTERN. 
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of the globe. The aim, in a word, is to make a weekly 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight. 


Religious Journal, which, so far as a newspaper can do 
this, shall meet the wants of the individual and the family. 
TERMS. 
$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six months, 
$2 per year, payable in advance, or within three months 
from the time of subscribing. 
Papers Delivered by Carriers. 
$3 payable at the end of six months. 
$2 00 payable within six months from the commence- 
ment of the subscription year. 
UPHAM, FORD & OLMSTEAD. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my heart cannot resist ; 


A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 

But resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
| DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AND— 

Photographic Establishment. 

No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 3. W. BLACKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the only 8uRB way of obtaining perfect 


portrait LIKENESSEs from small, indistinct dagucrreotypes. 
AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo, 
Through the corridors of Time. 


4. A. WHIPPLE. 


ethod. 
DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco and 


For, like strains of martial music, Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


Their mighty en poe suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 
| And to-night I long for rest. 

| 


Read from some-humbler poet, 
| Whose songs gash from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 











IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
mises, Will be found to form one of the finest establish- 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. ‘The fol- 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 


AGOOD LIGHT TO SELECT By. * 


Don’t worry yourself 


hear the story of the other party ; this only is} 


A paragraph is going the rounds of the pa- 

at “when a native of Java 
has a child born, he immediately plants a cocoa- 
nut tree, which, adding a circle every year to 
The 
child, in consequence, regards the tree with af- 


A very beautiful custom indeed—for Japan ; 
but it would never do for “Young America.” 
No lady who has got beyond her teens, would 
endure for a moment the infliction of so mon- 


Swattows.—As a proof of the very valuable 
services rendered by swallows, it is estimated 
that one of these birds will destroy, at a low 

i l insects per day ; and 


Or tears from the eyelids start. 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Sti}l heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quigt 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 
| And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 








THE SONG OF THE FLOWEBS. 


We come, we come, a joyous train, 
To deck the vale and robe the plain; 
Of every form and every hue, 

From glittering gold to azure blue. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 

DRESSING GOWNS AND ~REAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY SIYLE. 

THE BEST OF CUWTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
anv BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true. 
GEO. N. NICHOLS* 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 

V }M. P. TEWKSBUBY, 362 Washington Street, Boston, 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 

YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im~- 


proved store at his OLD STAND, where he olfers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular aud constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c. 














We come, we come, with gladsome Spring 
Our mead of praise anew to bring, 

And silently to breathe around 

A hymn of odors from the ground. 


We come, we come, in garden gay 
Or shelter’d nook, to live our day ; : 
To revel on the mountain side, 

Or in the misty glen to hide. 


We come, we come, like angels bright, 
To charm the sense and bless the sight, 
Rejoicing those who long to hail 
Our perfume wafted on the gale. 


Refreshing most the fever’d bed, 

Through weary hours, whence hope hath fled ; 
But near alike to sorrowing mood, 

As friends that soothe but ne’er intrude. 








And sometimes o’er the grassy grave 
Our tendrils creep and blossoms wave ; 
Sometimes along the fretted aisle 

On Easter’s holy morn we smile. 


Nor let them blame the pious care 

Whose reverent taste may place them there, 
Nor count it wrong to intertwine 

God’s works with man’s in God’s own Shrine. 


For his unbounded love we show, 

Who moulds our form and bids us grow 
In varied scene and varied clime, 

And all to blossom in our time. 


Yet once again we come to teach, 
With the first fading bloom of each, 
The solemn truth of life’s decay ; 
That man, as we, must pass away. 
Then listen, listen to the tale 

Of every jewell’d hill and dale, 

And learn to fear, and learn to love, 
And learn to bless the God above. 









In greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
tf 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
A NEW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THE GROLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 
Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons on 
Special Occasions. 
BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 
«Late President of Amherst College,) author of “ The Re 
ligion of Geology,” &c. &e. 


The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, as a man of profound 
learning and varied culture, as well as an eminent teacher 
of religion, will secure for his new work an instant and 
avorable consideration. His writings are always based 
upon substantial foundations, and his style is forcible and 
perspicuous. But it is not necessary to add any eulogy 
of an author so w pt known on both sides ef the Atlantic. 
The many readers of his previous works in this country 
and in Great Britain, will » tcome any new production 
fram bis pea. 1 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 

BOSTON. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No See- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No, 22 School Street. 
Purcm $14 YEAR. SIX COPIES FOR $5, PAYMENT IN AD- 
VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,25. 
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